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Vor. XXXIII JANUARY 1934 a 
Teaching A\rt as a Profession 
A. G. PeLtixkan 
DIRECTOR, MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE AND DIRECTOR OF ART, 


MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


8 haga following article is intended 
primarily to guide those who have in 
mind following the profession of art 
teaching as a career. 

Considerable time, money, and effort 
could be saved if young men or women 
who enter some of the art schools or state 
teachers’ colleges would realize a little 
more what is involved in the profession 
which they have chosen before they 
receive their diploma and accept a posi- 
tion and then find to their disillusionment 
that they really are not fitted for that 
particular kind of work. Some of the 
prime requisites to be considered are: 
first of all a respect and wholehearted 
interest in teaching as a profession; second, 
a love for children and for teaching; chird, 
an understanding and appreciation of the 


most generally accepted philosophy of 


education; fourth, there should also be a 
desire for growth through reading the 
professional literature, by attending con- 
ferences, by research, experimentation, 
post graduate studies, and writing. There 
must also be loyalty and co-operation 
coward the school and the principal and a 
wholesome respect for other subjects. 
More harm has been done by art teachers 


who have the “holier than thou”’ attitude 
than almost any other one thing. 

One of the most vital things for the 
art teacher to recognize as soon as possible 
is the face that he or she must cake an 
interest in civic affairs and particularly 
civic development as it applies to the 
improvement of living conditions. 

No one who does not love children or 
young people has any right to go into the 
teaching profession or into public school 
work. When students or graduates tell me 
that they prefer working with older 
people, it usually means that they have 
not mastered a teaching technique appli- 
cable to grade, junior, or senior high 
school. Trying to teach without some 
philosophy of education is like trying to 
steer a boat without a compass or with- 
out a goal. This is a point where many 
young art teachers fail, particularly those 
who have attended only art school and 
who attempt to transplant art school 
methods to public school conditions. 

The idea that the greater the technical 
abilicy one has the better teacher he will 
make is a mistaken one. Often a success- 
ful grade teacher without a great deal of 
art training will make a better art teacher 
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than many students with specialized 
training simply for the reason that they 
know children, know how to teach, love 
the work, are appreciative, and are willing 
co learn. 

The thing which counts a great deal is, 
of course, practical experience and this is 
one thing which cannot be readily taught 
in the schools. Usually the first year is the 
most difficult because of the many things 
which come up and which are not taught 
from a textbook. Among these, disci- 
pline is important. To the experienced 
teacher, there is no problem of discipline, 
but to the young teacher who does not 
know how to handle a group of students, 
this represents a serious problem, particu- 
larly if he has been taught that absolute 
freedom is the first essential in art teach- 
ing. He often fails to differentiate 
between freedom and license and does not 
recognize that when a class once gets out 
of control or feels that the teacher is not 
master of the situation, no end of shouting 
and stamping on the part of the young 
teacher will remedy matters. 

Such things as the distribution of 
supplies, extramural activities, keeping 
records, mapping the course of study, 
correlating with other subjects, etc., must 
all be taken into consideration. 

Much difference may be found between 


educational theories and _ educational 
practice. It is one thing to establish a 
theory and talk about it, but quite 


another matter to put these theories into 
execution. There is even a difference 
between private and experimental schools 
where small classes and a selected group 
of students constitute the class, and 
between a public school system where 
economic conditions require large classes 


and many periods. Ie is here that the 
young teacher who has an honest respect 
for the ideas of others and who is willing 
to learn usually forges ahead of the 
superior student who finds himself so 
superior to his colleagues that he is not 
willing to learn from the older and more 
experienced teacher. Frequently the 
young art student has had some training in 
painting and becomes so enamored with 
the brush and the canvas that he prefers 
co call himself an artist and not a teacher. 
Again, let me say most emphatically, the 
young graduate who accepts money for 
teaching, and then has as his major inter- 
est some other subject, is dishonest in that 
he is taking money under false pretenses. 
All other be subordi- 
nated as long as payment is received for 
teaching. 

There is no more dangerous policy 
than for the young art teacher to try to 
insist that all of his students, whether 
they are qualified or not, imitate Cezanne 
or some of the modern masters. Art 
education has made tremendous progress 
in the past ten years and the old formal, 
dictated, stereotyped lesson is not met 
with in any progressive school system. 
There is considerable difference between 
progressive and aggressive, between 
theory and practice, freedom and disorder. 
While creative expression and imaginative 
work are desirable, not every student is 
by nature creative, nor do all pupils have 
imaginative capacity of such freshness to 
produce original work. 

There is a decided place for intelli- 
gently directed work which will help the 
student to be more creative; otherwise 
there would be no need for any art 
teachers. Teaching as a profession is a 


activities must 
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serious and big field and should be approach it with an open mind and who 
approached with all humility. There isso are ready to devote their life to it can 
much to learn that only those who hope to be successful teachers. 
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The R-Y-B Chart Goes on the Witness Stand 


FaBER BiRREN 


CHICAGO, 


HE R-Y-B chart struggles today 
against a rather formidable persecu- 
tion. Color theorists propound almost 
endless indictments—striving, inciden- 
tally, to vindicate their own particular 
The world is told that the 
R-Y-B chart insinuates a false doctrine, 
that it is without scientific basis, that it is 
fallacious in its esthetic old- 
fashioned, obsolete. 
But the chart is not easily overthrown. 
It seems to have pretty stout legs and to 
survive a prodigious number of attacks. 
In view of the mass of evidence al- 
ready gathered to invalidate the R-Y-B 
theory, it should be quite proper to voice 
a defense and in so doing expose some of 


systems. 


logic, 


For it 
is alrogether true that those who would 


the inaccuracies of other systems. 
cast stones are also sinners—bad ones, 
some of them. 

To deal with essential principles first, 
the R-Y-B chart is based on a simple 
mathematical truth—that three is a 
fundamental minimum in the develop 
ment of any color chart. Look at Fig. | 
for a moment. A circle is drawn. Its 
circumference is plotted with the major 
hues. Its center is a chromatic gray. A 
triangle is the first form that can be used 
to connect various points around the cir 
cumference and yet not cross neutral gray. 
In other words, with three colors all the 
hues of the color circle can be approxi 


ILLINOIS 


mated. The hues between any two points 
will fall on the color circle and the tri- 
angle as indicated by X in Fig. I. And all 
the hues about che circle can reach the 
triangle without crossing the neutral gray 
center. This could not be achieved with 
one color or two colors. Three is the 
minimum. 





FIG. I 


How about four or five points instead 
of three (a square or a pentagon instead of 
a triangle)? Obviously the straight lines 
of such forms would come nearer the 
circumference of the color circle. How- 
ever, the simple fact has already been 
stated using the three-pointed triangle or 
triad. Any other form is merely an 
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arbitrary arrangement that extends the 
principle but does not replace ic. 

This truth is very important and 
establishes the three-color theory as 
absolutely primary and basic in plan. 
And color charts should be fundamental ! 

If the triad is geometrical basis for 
charting the hues of a color circle, on 
what three colors should its points rest? 
Again the R-Y-B chart will be found on 
the side of virtue. 

Here is another simple truth. If three 
colors are the required minimum to form 
and match all other hues of the spectrum, 
these three colors in pigments are red, 
yellow and blue! Red and yellow paints, 
dyes, and inks form orange; red and blue 
form violet; yellow and blue form green. 
Anyone who doubts this fact or for one 
moment neglects it, sins against an 
immutable law of color theory. 

To bear witness to the innocence and 
good behavior of the R-Y-B chart, let me 
restate some truths and cross my fingers 
in the hope that the color rebels will some 
day straighten themselves out in funda- 
mentals before they launch into elaborate 
arguments and contentions. 

The most tragic fallacy is that so few 
color theorists recognize there are three 
aspects of color study, not one. There are, 
consequently, three laws of color. Each 
is distinct and each is right. The moment 
anyone overlaps them, trouble arises. 
Most attacks on the R-Y-B chart fall 
short of effectiveness because they point 
to flaws which the theory does not even 
presume to deal with. Debates are held 
on two and even three premises without 
the debaters even realizing that their 


arguments are futile and a waste of 
time. 


To clarify the matter let the following 
be observed : 

Color laws differ as and because color 
mediums differ. It is useless to proceed 
with any reasoning until this fact is 
recognized. In other words, will the 
demonstrations be of a physical nature 
(light rays), a psychological nature 
(vision), or a chemical nature (pigments)? 
There is a lot of difference. 

In physics there is, first of all, no such 
thing as a color primary. Each hue has its 
own particular wave length and is there- 
fore primary from a technical standpoint. 
Nevertheless, primaries do exist in the 
general sense of the term. That is, the 
waves of light travel in three channels 
red, green, and blue-violet. Red and green 
lights form yellow. Green and blue- 
violet form a clear blue. Red and blue- 
violet form magenta. 

Thus to the physicist, who is con- 
cerned with light rays, basic color laws 
center around a triad of red, green, and 
blue-violet. With these three lights all 
other hues are formed. Yet some color 
theorists, confused by these demonstra- 
tions, try ardently to relate light ray 
facts to pigments. It cannot be done. 

In psychology, where the eye becomes 
the medium of analysis, four 
primaries are found. These are red, 
yellow, green, and blue. Demonstrations 
are performed with the color wheel. The 
eye is forced to ‘‘mix”’ the sensations it 
receives and combine 
sensation 

Here yellow and blue disks form gray, 
not green, for to the eye these two colors 
are opposites. Likewise, the psychologist 
uses his tetrad of four primaries to form 
all other hues. And again, his contentions 


color 


them into one 
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cannot be summarized in a universal law 
and applied to pigments or light rays. 

Finally, in the actual mixture of paints 
the R-Y-B chart remains without flaw. 
Pigments of these three hues can be com- 
bined to form all other colors. Process 
printing gives ample evidence that three 
colors are a required minimum. Four or 
five may be better. Some lithographic 
printing uses as many as twelve color 
impressions. However, three is the basis. 

Obviously, all debate is wasted if color 
theorists use one medium to endeavor to 
prove facts in other mediums. Also, a 
color chart that employs four or five 
primaries is erroneous if it deals with pig- 
ments. No substantial argument can be 
presented to prove that three primaries are 
wrong or that the R-Y-B chart is inade- 
quate in the realm of pigments. The paint 
box gives infallible testimony. 

Simple though all this evidence is, 
color theorists persist in making false 
accusations, in stating that the R-Y-B 
chart is inaccurate in physical and visual 
facts. Of course it is! The R-Y-B triad is 
a pigment chart. It does not pretend to 
demonstrate light ray or color wheel 
mixtures. It is a chart that involves 
paints. And as such it is ultimate truth. 

Consider some of the sophistry of other 
color systems. One bases its color circle 
on facts it finds to exist in the spectrum 
(light rays). It proceeds to prove color 
relationships by spinning disks (vision). 
And it makes its practical applications 
with pigments! As a consequence, it is 
patriotic to all color laws without being 
accurately loyal to any. 

The demonstrations of the color wheel 
are no reflection on the veracity of the 


R-Y-B chart. 


Why attack a pigment 


chart with visual facts? Paint mixtures 
do not react the same as color wheel 
mixtures! Why argue that they should? 
Champions of blue-green as the opposite 
of red invariably choose blue-violet as the 
opposite of yellow. Yet yellow and blue- 
violet pigments form green! By endeavor- 
ing to establish one truth, another un- 
truth is forced into the picture. 

The R-Y-B chart does not make any 
such sacrifice. Its three primaries when 
mixed in pigments form the secondaries. 
Its opposites in paints (not on the color 
wheel, of course) form gray. Should a 
system as simple and as perfect as this be 
declared spurious? 

After all, the main cry of those who 
would discard the R-Y-B chart is that 
blue-green, not green, is the opposite of 
red. On this one point, color theorists are 
wont to lean over backwards. 

To begin with, red and green are 
definitely opposites—if the red is of a 
purplish tone and the green slightly 
bluish. This relationship holds true in 
process inks (always a proof of the cor- 
rectness of the R-Y-B chart). Even 
Hering’s psychological red is of purple 
tone and his green slightly bluish. Any 
color theorist who says blue-green is the 
opposite of red is not talking of a visual 
or a pigment primary red at all, but of the 
physicist’s red which is decidedly warm 
and vermilion in tone! He is not finding 
the R-Y-B chart guilty of sin. 

Again, when blue-green is chosen as the 
opposite of red in visual demonstrations, 
the color orange is left an orphan, for it 
also finds its complement in blue-green 
(on the color wheel). In other words, the 
color circle is distorted, and red is made 

(Continued on page ix) 
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DIVISION PAGE DESIGNS CUT BY REINO MACKIE OF ASTORIA HIGH SCHOOI THE THEME OF 
THE ANNUAL WAS FISHING RUBEN L. JENSEN, ART INSTRUCTOR, ASTORIA HIGH SCHOOL, 
ASTORIA, OREGON 
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Yugoslavia, the Sketch Paradise 


Untouched Picture Country for Artists 


BENTON CourRT 


TRAVELING 


HE old medieval coastways of 
Yugoslavia with its quaint ports 
and mountain towns lies waiting to be 
adequately pictured on canvas or paper 
by the artist seeking new subject spots. 
This country, which since the World 
War includes Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Carniola, pare of Styria 
and a large part of the Danube Valley, is 
easily reached in comfort by any of the 
steamship lines leaving Venice. A one- 
night boat trip to Trieste from Venice 
and another short trip on modern 
steamers brings one into colorful ports 
reminding one of the cities in the 
‘Arabian Nights.’’ These ports are the 
‘Yesterday of Europe,’’ which were 
built long ago and destroyed by invasions 
and rebuilt again and changed by con 
flicting wars until varying parts of these 
time-worn places speak of different ages, 
becoming veritable antiques. They are 
neither European nor Oriental. They 
combine the charming parts of both the 
East and the West. This strip of coast 
opposite Italy on the Adriatic Sea was 
the highway of the early Romans, and the 
Crusaders knew it well in the days when 
Venice was the mariner nation ferrying 
the holy warriors to the Holy Land. 
Early Celts fortified its coast. The Huns, 
Goths, Franks, came through it until, in 


ARTIST AND AUTHOR 


the eleventh century, it was conquered by 
the Byzantine Emperor, Basil I]. During 
the Middle Ages the country was invaded 
at different times by Hungarians, Aus- 
trians, and Turks. It was taken by the 
Turks in and ceded in 1866 to 
Serbia. Many parts of the country speak a 
language combining Latin and Slavonic 
dialects. The people are fine specimens of 
strength, with dignified features, and 
known down the ages as great warriors, 
for no other country has been so often 
besieged. During the Middle Ages when 
Venice controlled much of the territory 
the pick of the Venetian navy came from 
Dalmatia. 

Ragusa, or Donbrovnik, is one of the 
ports with a romantic past 
together with its wonderful setting by the 
water, should be visited by every artist 
who reaches the Adriatic Sea. 

When the city of Salona in 619 fell 
before the Avars, fiercest of Huns, some 


1521 


which, 


of the inhabitants escaped southward to a 
rocky island and founded Ragusa. In 656 
another destroyed another 
Roman city of this coast and more 
refugees joined this colony, and the 
Greek and Roman descendants of these 
founders married Slavonic neighbors. 
Huge walls and towers have been built as 


invasion 


fortifications and in time the narrow strip 
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LOOKING OVER THE ROOPS OF RAGUSA TOWARD THE ADRIATIC ROOFS AND 
ARTISTIC CHIMNEYS OF MANY CENTURIES TOP THIS ANCIENT CITY OF YUGOSLAVIA 
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MOUNTAIN VALLEYS OF YUGOSLAVIA ENFOLD MANY PICTURESQUE 


VILLAGES BUILT ALONG THE RUSHING MOUNTAIN STREAMS 











JAN. 1934 


RAGUSA HARBOR HOLDS MANY VESSELS WHICH AGAINST THE CITY WALLS MAKE PICTUR 

ESQUE COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ARTIST. ABOVE IS A SCENE OF THE OLD BRIDGE AT MOSTAR 

BUILT BY THE TURKS ON A ROMAN FOUNDATION. THE MOSQUE AND MANY MINARETS ARE 
REMAINS OF THE TURKISH OCCUPATION 
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of water was filled in and became part of 


the city. 

All through Yugoslavia the streets and 
market places are more colorful than 
those of Europe. While the Oriental 
eastern colorful costumes surpass those 


of Europe there is a greater variety of 


costumes and color in Ragusa than in any 
other part of Yugoslavia. This is because 


every neighboring village identifies itself 


with a different type of dress, and Ragusa 
is always full of neighbors. 

The shops of Ragusa are filled with the 
strange wares of the East. Shawls such as 
only the East knows how to weave, 
beautiful leather, silver filigree, jewelry 
set with many colorful stones, native 
embroidery, odd pottery and basketry, 
and copper ware vie with each other in 
their half booth, half shop backgrounds. 
Artists and collectors find in Ragusa a 
collector's paradise in rich silk and wool 
weavings, and thousands of embroid- 
eries, no two ever alike, decorate the 
peasants’ tunics and blouses. 

The street scenes are like medieval 
festivals when the nearby villages are 
represented by their local costumes as 
their people pour into Ragusa for festival 
days. These festivals, often commemo- 
rating historical events or religious activi- 
ties, often reflect pagan rites. The country 
folk believe in ghosts, gnomes and witch- 
craft, the section is rich in folklore, 
and they continue many of their ancient 
customs. In contrast to this condition, 
Ragusa was one of the first places to 
abolish slavery, doing so at the early date 
of 1417. In 1435 it established free 
schools. No American city can equal the 
beauty of Ragusa’s public buildings and 
its public squares. It has a most pictur 











MINARETS EVERYWHERE IN YUGOSLAVIA TELL OF 
THE PAST MOSLEM RULE. QUAINT WINDING STREETS 
INTRIGUE THE SKETCHING ARTIST 


esque harbor and the view from the south 
with its stalwart walls, thin towers, 
mingling with the pointed cypress always 
persuades the artist to set up his sketch 
equipment and become busy. 

The country all around Ragusa is one 
of beautiful scenery, dramatic mountains, 
blue and green waterways. The hotels of 
Yugoslavia are inexpensive with excellent 
food and the visitor finds Ragusa only the 
beginning of a series of wonderful pic- 
turesque spots Co visit. 

A delightful place to visit is Jajce 





Se anal 
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THE OLD TOWN OF JAJCE WITH ITS EVENTFUI 
HISTORY IS APPROACHED OVER AN OLD BRIDGE NEAR 
A LOVELY WATERFALL 


Many of those who know Yugoslavia 
claim Jajce as the most wonderful spot in 
a country full of surprises. Imagine pick- 
ing out the most picturesque hill town in 
Italy and setting it in a forest so that trees 
would bring splashes of green between the 
white houses, with a magnificent water- 
fall act ics doorway so that its houses 
would start at the very edge of the river 
and extend up the hill slopes with a castle 
at the cop, and you will have Jajce. 

Many of the houses in Jajce are of 
Turkish origin, and every street has 








architecturally interesting and quaint 
features. Jajce has had a warlike past. 
During the Middle Ages it was the 
residence of Bosnian kings and its old 
castle endured many sieges and changed 
hands many times during the Turkish 
invasions. 

During the Turkish invasion of 1520, 
the inhabitants were able to hold off the 
Turkish army in spite of the superior 
numbers of the enemy. Finally, the 
inhabitants, ac the point of starvation, 
saw evidences that the Turks appeared to 
be departing. The commander, Peter 
Keglevic, sent out spies who discovered 
that the departure was only a ruse and 
that the Turks were really preparing 
scaling ladders for a surprise attack. A 
plan to outwit the Turks was arranged 
On the eve of a certain festival the 
women usually danced a harvest dance 
by moonlight. It was decided the dance 
would take place as usual outside che 
walls. As the women went bravely out 
side the walls, as was the custom during 
peaceful times, the Turks who were 
creeping up with the ladders threw down 
their weapons so as to capture the women 
The garrison attacked them and another 
group of soldiers from Jajce, sent into the 
woods to ambush them, cut off their 
retreat, so that che Turks were completely 
destroyed. 

The markets of Yugoslavia, to which 
the peasants flock with their produce, are 
the best places to study the artistic native 
costumes which is the attractive feature 
of these most remote countries of Europe 
One sees men of Jajce, tall and athletic, 
many wearing coats of sheepskin with the 
wool outside. Orhers, short sleeveless 
jackets with gaily colored belts to hold 
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their knives, and turbans of bright red or 
scarlet on their heads. The women are in 
white with aprons of oriental work. They 
also wear many ornaments and coins, the 
front of their costumes often covered with 
these ornaments. The women are indus- 
trious, carrying their distaffs in their 
hands, constantly spinning for their 
wonderful textiles 

Serajevo, the starting point of the 
World War, is made up of two towns 
merged into one, but each part individual 
in character. The new town with impos- 
ing cathedral, public square, car lines and 
modern shops, belongs to the West, but 
the old part of Serajevo is distinctively 
Oriental in types and appearance. It is 
very sketchable with its mosques and 
minarets, quaint streets winding between 
picturesque houses clustered around the 
old fort, and dominating all is the huge 
old bazaar. To see Serajevo, the traveler 
should visit it on market day when the 
variety of costumes is surprising. Turks 
are seen mingled with Catholic and 
Orthodox peasants from the surrounding 
country. Every train arriving brings 
more costumed peasants, as market day is 
a gala time. 

One of the most interesting old build- 
ings in Serajevo is the little old church 
hidden during the Turkish control by 
building it below the street and concealing 
it behind a high wall. It managed to 
preserve several old treasures, among 
them the beautiful silver lamp which 
hangs before the altar, and the screen, 
decorated with carvings and Byzantine 
paintings, the angels carved on it having 
solid silver wings and silver halos. Sera- 
ievo is surrounded by beautiful scenery 





and includes high mountains, one of 
which is Mount Trebevic which is over 
5,000 feet in height. To the southeast of 
Serajevo is Foca, beautifully located on 
the River Drina. It is a typical Turkish 
town with the usual bazaar, two mosques 
and many minarets rising up between the 
In it is the ‘Colored 
Mosque,” so called because of its interior 
decorations. It was buile by Hassan 
Nasii to commemorate the spot where he 
met his mother, after returning to Foca, 
having run away from his home as a 


wide-eaved houses. 


boy. 

Nish is another of the many interesting 
ancient towns in Yugoslavia. Nish was 
the temporary capital of the Serbians at 
the beginning of the World War. Ic is 
said to be the birthplace of Constantine 
the Great, and is authentically the home 
of his mother, the famous St. Helene, 
who was an innkeeper’s daughter. On 
one side of the river is the modern 
Serbian town, on the other side is the old 
Moslem town around a great fortress. 
The slim minarets, buffalo carts in the 
streets, Many peasant costumes, screened 
windows, silver filigree work, veiled 
women, all proclaim the Orient. 

Yugoslavia is a Mecca for American 
artists and art teachers who wish wonder- 
ful sources of color, design, and handi- 
craft. With many steamers leaving the 
American ports with comfortable cabins 
and full bills-of-fare at surprisingly low 
round-trip rates, the present holds every 
inducement for art pilgrimages to the old 
time romantic ports on the borders of the 
Old World. Yugoslavia offers a wealth of 
ideas and a memory-lasting hospitality to 
the travelers who go to it. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY STUDENTS. FROM THE “LANTERN,” 
NEWTON HIGH SCHOOL, ELMHURST, LONG ISLAND 
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COVER DESIGNS FROM PUBLICATIONS BY THE ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK, 


WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK, DE WITT CLINTON HIGH SCHOOL, BRONX, 
NEW YORK, AND GIRLS COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PUBLICATIONS OF NEW YORK HIGH 
SCHOOLS. THEY ARE ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 
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A GROUP OF ALL-OVER PATTERNS FROM THE END LEAVES OF SCHOOL ANNUALS 
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A GROUP OF DIVISION PAGES FROM THE ANNUAL OF THE LINDSAY HIGH SCHOOL LINDSAY, 


CALIFORNIA rHE THEME WAS 


UNDER THE 


MUSIC 


OF 


SUNSHINE 


Wil 


THE DESIGNS WERE MADE BY 


SUPERVISION LIAMS 


WARREN 


COMPTON, 
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HEA DINGS FROM THE “PIONEER,” WESTERN HILLS HIGH SCHOOL, 
CINC NNATI, OHIO, MRS. ALMIRA TAYLOR, ART DIRECTOR 
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WORK FROM THE SCHOOI ANNUAL CARIBBEAN ? SENT TO US FROM CRISTOBAL, CANAI 

ZONE, BY JOY N. MCDONALD, ART INSTRUCTOR THE END SHEET ABOVE IS A SKETCH OF 

COLON BEACH, WHERE THE SCHOOL IS LOCATED BELOW ARE DIVISION PAGES INSPIRED 
BY THE DESIGNS OF THE CENTRAL AMERICAN INDIANS 
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THESE ARE INK DRAWINGS ON GIFT SHOP WRAPPING PAPER, MADE BY THE SIXTH GRADE 
UNDER THE INSTRUCTION OF MRS. JEANE LAIDLEY JACKSON SCHOOI MEDFORD, OREGON 
LOUISE F HOLLENBACK SUPERVISOR THEY MAKE VERY ATTRACTIVE VALENTINES 
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4 HISTORY OF TRANSPORTATION IN CUT PAPER BY THE PUPILS OF 
FRANCES HARINGTON, YUMA, ARIZONA. IDA HAUGEN, ART SUPERVISOR 
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SIMPLE OUTLINE VALENTINE DRAWINGS BY THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES OF 
FRANKLIN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN. LORAINE DURY, ART DIRECTOR 
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STRANGE ANIMALS AND BIRDS ALL MADE FROM HEARTS BY GRADE CHILDREN OF THE 
CLARENDON SCHOOL BESSEMER, ALABAMA LAURA A. HOLDERNESS, ART TEACHER 
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THESE HEART DESIGNS MADE OF RED PAPER HEARTS WERE PASTED ON THE CORNERS OF 
WHITE PAPER NAPKINS FOR VALENTINE PARTY USE. BY THE PUPILS OF LAURA HOLDERNESS, 
ART TEACHER, BESSEMER, ALABAMA 
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CRAYON DRAWINGS THAT ILLUSTRATE THE USE OF THE FIGURE IN COMPOSITION. EACH 

CHILD CHOSE HIS OWN SUBJECT AND FOLLOWED A FEW SIMPLE RULES OF COMPOSITION 

USING FOUR OR FIVE FIGURES. MARGUERITE ALEXANDER, FAIR GARDEN SCHOOL, KNOXVILLE 
TENNESSEE 
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FIGURE COMPOSITIONS BY THE PUPILS OF MARGUERITE 
ALEXANDER, ART DIRECTOR, KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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THIS LINOLEUM PRINT WAS DESIGNED BY AN ELVEN-YEAR-OLD BOY, YUKIO OZAKI, IN 
THE BAILEY GATZERT SCHOOL. HE CALLED IT “STRIVING. CLARA P. REYNOLDS, DIRECTOR 
OF ARTS, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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Experiment in Linoleum 


AARON KeEIL 


KNOWLTON JUNIOR HIGH 
HIS year in Knowlton Junior High 
School we are playing with blocks. 

Blocks are familiar equipment pedagog- 
ically. Childhood concerns itself with 
building blocks. Kindergartens lean 
heavily on alphabet blocks. So we, in the 
junior high division, were not averse 
to adopting blocks—linoleum blocks— 
re-incarnations with an active role to 
play. Whereas in their humbler existences 
blocks were endowed with painted 
images and symbols which, by constant 
handling, were expected to engrave them- 
selves on the minds of the unsuspecting 
possessors, for their junior high school 
re-incarnation they come virgin, and on 
their faces the owners engrave images that 
people their imagination; and _ these 
metamorphosed into prints are presented 
for the delectation of their fellow 
students. 


It came about in this wise. A group of 


students had requested resumption of the 
school journal, the Knowlton Herald. | 
was designated as faculty advisor. | am 
not of the are department, nor of the 
licerature department, nor yet of the 
printing department. 
the mathematics department and the 
school publication might have proceeded 
on usual lines but for the chance that 
placed in my hands a unique high school 
publication. It was illustrated through- 
out with designs executed in linoleum 


SCHOOL, 


I am, forsooth, of 


BRONX, NEW YORK 
blocks, some of them of striking work- 
manship. One of the articles explained 
the processes involved. And these pro- 
cesses dovetailed with our needs on the 
Knowlton Herald staff. The ardent group 
who had asked for revival of the school 
publication were strong for 100% student 
management of the paper. Then why not 
present them with 100% student produc- 
tion? Linoleum blocks would do just 
that. Ordinarily, designs and embellish- 
ments had to be done in India ink, and 
then be sent out to be fashioned into 
“cuts.’’ With linoleum blocks we could 
make out our own cuts, conceive them, 
produce them, print chem, market them. 
What an all-embracing project! 

If a high school had done it, a junior 
high school could do it. It is one of my 
‘fixed ideas’’ that we teachers err most 
often on the side of timidity. We dis- 
count abilities too readily on the score of 
the immaturity of our students. They 
can’t be expected co elocute like John 
Barrymores. They're so juvenile. Having 
cast our expectations in modest molds, the 
student is content to grind out work that 
barely meets these modest 
requirements. The accomplishment of the 
student is strictly circumscribed by the 
daring or the vision of the teacher. They 
can be led to elocute better than they do. 
Similarly they can be led to draw better 
than they do 


minimum 
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| meant, therefore, through the instru- 
mentality of the linoleum block, to 
launch a widened project, as well as an 
innocent private experiment. Could I get, 
from junior high school students, illus- 
trative work which is not ordinarily 
considered to be within their range? 


Could | get ic by the simple device of 


daring to ask for better work, and firmly 
rejecting childish specimens? 

A small group reported for art work. 
The processof cutting designs on linoleum 
was explained, and as demonstration 
they watched me cut the first block I had 
ever attempted. Each student made his 
first attempt on a waste strip of linoleum. 
Then he was promoted to a mounted 
piece. When a design had been cut we 
brought it to the school print shop where 
they struck off a few proofs. Eagerly we 
studied these proofs, the artist and I, for 
remediable defects or for improvements. 
As fast as a student completed a satisfac- 
tory piece, he was asked to essay a larger 
one. We had need for vignettes, 2” x 2” 
patterns for tops of pages, 5” x 1”, and 
departmental headings, 5” x 1144”. Three 
students worked up technique enough to 
warrant an attempt at full page illustra- 
tions. The designs that illumine this 
articles all were drawn and cut by my 
lictle group of novices and went to the 
school print shop to emerge as a forty- 
page magazine. 

We cut eighty blocks, thirteen of 
which were not good enough for repro- 
duction.. One member of the group 
revealed a surprising disabilicy. He could 
do pen and ink sketches very well. But in 
his extremely nervous and fidgety hands 
the cutting tools pursued erratic courses. 
Another student approached the problem 





of linoleum block cutting, oh, so cau- 
tiously. He took private instruction in an 
art school. Day after day he watched as 
the others cut. Tomorrow, Mr. Keil, I'll 
start one. A month of tomorrows had 
blossomed and faded into yesterdays 
before he committed a design to linoleum. 
Then he cut ever so gingerly. After every 
second cut he was panicked and needed 
assurance that he hadn’c cut away 
linoleum that should be left intact. It 
took him one month to do one design— 
our Christmas cover design. 

As the literary material came in, our 
block cutters sought to relate their art to 
the text. The editor planned to write on 
the significance of the newly completed 
Hudson River bridge. One artist pro- 
posed to draw the bridge. Together they 
repaired to the editor’s home. He lives on 
Riverside Drive, overlooking the bridge. 
Perched on the roof, looking down on 
autos hurtling across the steel span, and 
farther down, on the toy boats churning 
up the river, what grown-up emotions 
must they not have experienced! Re- 
porters—first big assignment—readers to 
be impressed, translating the teeming 
scene into words on paper and incisions in 
linoleum, would the readers feel some of 
their elation? Did the juvenile artist 
vitalize the bridge for his juvenile 
journalistic audience? | think so. Him- 
self avidly drinking in the vital impres- 
sions, he becomes a veritable pair of 
shining eyes for his two thousand mates 
back home. 

To return to the secondary object, the 
possibiliry of coaxing better work out 
of the same pupils. In a_ previous 
issue of the Herald, the editorial caption 
by B. Bictleman, was used. This same 
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WOODBLOCK ILLUSTRATIONS CUT BY PUPILS OF AARON KEIL, AND DESCRIBED BY HIM 


IN THE ACCOMPANYING 


ARTICLE. 


KNOWLTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, BRONX, NEW YORK 
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Bittleman executed other blocks for me 
How? 

e have a dog at home who answers to 
the name of Captain Applejack. He dotes 
on arrowroot biscuits. He prefers to 
have 
they're held up high, he'll jump for them. 
He’d rather not, but he can jump. That's 
the simple device I employ pedagogically. 
Students would rather not, but they can 
jump. And they'll do it. How high? In 
succeeding issues I hope to discover the 
limit 

Linoleum engraving is an execllent 
medium for the school 


junior high 


ITLL (fr PAI 


HELL CO fA 


A 


TWO COVER ARRANGEMENTS FOR A 
JOSIE ERESCH 


SIGNED AND CUT BY 


them pushed into his mouth, but if 





student. In che first place, he welcomes it 
Every soul 
Every one should find 
some outlet for the vague fancies and 


urgings that whirl around inside him. 


as a means of self-expression. 
seeks expression. 


Linoleum cutting is one of the many ways. 

In the second place, its easy technique 
is attractive to the adolescent. 
lessons bear fruit ten or fifteen years in the 
future. 


Piano 


Such long preparation is nat- 


urally irksome. Youth is restive, im- 
patient. Here, in linoleum block cutting, 
we present a medium in which he can 
perform creditably in a matter of weeks, 


not years. 


PROGRAM, DE 
BELOIT, KANSAS 
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In the third place, coupled with some 
other school project, it serves to widen the 
circle of participants. You draw in 
students who would otherwise be among 
the passive spectators. 

And in the fourth place, it need not be 
an end in itself. The student may be 
tempted to try linoleum blocks because he 
sees a purpose to which the drawings are 
to be put. This is bona fide motivation. 
He may continue because he succumbs to 
the fascination of inexpensively dupli- 


cating his art effusions for private 
Christmas ‘cards, New Year and Easter 
cards, and calendars for the delectation of 
friends and relatives 
time, the teacher has been using this 
awakened interest to secure better tech- 
nique, better observation of details and 
perspective; to lead che student to 
recognize limitations that are inherent in 
the tools and the materials; and so to 
promote love for other more difficult 


But in the mean- 


branches of artistic self-expression 





THE END 























TREE DESIGNS FROM THE LOS GATOS HIGH SCHOOL ANNUAL, “THE WILD CAT. 


WINNIE CHAMBERLIN, HEAD OF ART 


DEPARTMENT, LOS GATOS CALIPORNIA 
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DIVISION PAGE DESIGNS BY GENEVIEVE HOGAN, PUPIL OF 
LA VERNE GENTNER, ART SUPERVISOR, GILBERT, MINNESOTA 





BOLD DESIGNS CUT FOR THE ‘IONIAN,’ BY JOHN WORTMAN UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 
FRANCES H. HILL, ART SUPERVISOR, IONIA, MICHIGAN. THE THEME OF THE ANNUAL WAS 
““sHips”’ 
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DIVISION PAGES FROM THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOI ANNUAL 
NEW ALBANY, INDIANA NELLE HOMRIGHOUSE, ART DIRECTOR 
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ARUMMOLG al aeks 





THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AT CHRISHOLM, MINNESOTA, USED “THE HISTORY OF CHRISHOI mM’ 
AS A THEME FOR THEIR ANNUAL THESE DIVISION PAGES WERE CUT BY NINTH GRADERS 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF TRESS JOHNSON 
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STENCILLED TREES APPLIED TO UNBLEACHED MUSLIN BY MEANS OF DYE IN AN ATOMIZER 
MAKE VERY ATTRACTIVE WALL HANGINGS. THESE DESIGNS WERE MADE BY PUPILS OF THE 
LAKEVIEW HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, UNDER INSTRUCTION OF KATHERINE TYLER 
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Drawing has a Place in the Primary Grades 


TEMPERANCE Davies 


ROCKVILLE CENTER, NEW YORK 


HE father of one of my _ pupils 

recently asked why drawing was 
taught in second grade. He considered 
his child a “‘scribbler’’ and in no way 
gifted in art work, but when | showed 
him Bobbie’s efforts in comparison with 
the best and poorest drawing in the class, 
he was more ready to agree to some of the 
points | raised in favor of our teaching 
that subject. 

In approaching children’s drawings we 
must not expect works of art that will 
please only the adult eye and measure up 
to the adult standard. A child’s experience 
is limited and his power of observation 
not well developed. When Susie draws 
her first cree that looks like a lollipop, we 
praise her for remembering that a tree 
does look somewhat that way, with its 
green top and brown crunk. She sees 
more trees and pictures of the way that 
other people draw them and in time is 
likely to improve so that one will 
recognize a fir tree, or a maple or an elm, 
as such. There is much of interest in 
children’s drawings if we see it from their 
point of view. 

Perhaps the reason given most fre- 
quently for teaching drawing to little 
ones is that it gives an opportunity for 
self-expression. In school we want 
children to express themselves in as 
many mediums as possible. Timid 
youngsters find satisfaction in telling their 


ideas through crayon and paper. A child 
will often, in ‘‘showing’’ his picture, 
‘read’ in a great deal more than is 
apparently there. He gains confidence 
through something tangible. Drawing 
provides one means through which a 
child may relive his experiences and 
express his originality and imagination. 

Making pictures helps to clarify 
‘‘meanings.’’ An example that comes to 
my mind is of a day when the class made 
Santa Claus faces. A little boy drew a 
line for the chin even though the beard 
was supposed to cover it. The girl in the 
next seat questioned him about it and the 
boy decided chat the line was not needed 
It is not so much what goes on the paper 
as the amount of thinking a child must 
do in order to express himself that counts. 

Children are very capable teachers in 
their drawings. They criticize each other 
freely and the child who receives a sug- 
gestion generally utilizes ic. Often the 
same criticism worded by the teacher 
would not be as relished as it is when 
given by a child. Praise is often given ina 
generous spirit too, in such remarks as, 
‘Mary has used pretty colors,” ‘‘John 
has put his color on well,”’ or ‘‘Alice 
knows just how to make the horse look 
as though he were walking.’’ The other 
day the following was heard: 

“Harry has improved so much,”’ said 


Martha. 
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“Why do you think so?”’ asked Jean. 

‘He has left off scribbling and really 
draws something so you can tell what it 
is,”’ replied our young critic. 

Drawing in the primary school is no 
longer a matter of accuracy in following 
directions. In our so-called ‘“‘creative 
periods’’ the children are surrounded 
with pictures and models so that they 
may make their pictures representative. 
Children cannot even ‘‘create’’ when they 
have no background. We do not en- 
courage copying but try to foster orig- 
inality of conception. Patterns are not 
used as they require only skill in tracing 
and after the operation is performed the 
child probably has learned little about the 
object and does not carry a mental image 


COVER OF FOLDER 








of the outline. Children need to grow 
toward independence in their work and 
that type of crutch is seldom beneficial. 

Although drawing offers opportunity 
for individual development there are 
many times when group co-operation 
plays a part. In blackboard drawing or 
any large units, such as friezes, the 
children recognize abilicy and will ask 
certain classmates to make use of their 
talent. There is also the incentive for 
each child to want to do his part in the 
work. 

Drawing trains the head and eye as 
well as the hand. Because little children 
have not developed great co-ordination of 
muscles we give them large papers to 
draw on. This allows for greater freedom 


rNsroCc 


MISS ALICE BISHOP OF NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT, SHOWS US HOW TO 


MAKE THIS ‘DIFFERENT 


VALENTINE FROM SCRAPS OF COLORED PAPER 
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of movement. Seven-year-olds are not 
physically ready for tiny ‘“‘fine’’ work 
which invariably is the result when small- 
sized paper is given them. In ‘“‘close”’ 
work a child does not need to have much 
regard for details, simply because there is 
no room for them, but in large ‘‘free’’ 
work the child has a better opportunity 
for thinking through his problems clearly. 

Sometimes I believe we can learn 
something about a child’s personality 
by the way he draws. One child in my 
room has a very delicate method of 
handling his colors. Not once this year 
has he made a picture with anything but 
pale, fairy-like tones. His work is 
recognized at once as it is always so 
typical of him. On the other hand, 
Edith’s work is always singled out by its 


strong, bold lines and brilliant coloring. 
Peter draws with a smile. Invariably he 
has something amusing in his pictures. 
There are always shrieks of delight when 
he has brought up his contribution. Some 
children always go a step beyond and by 
their leadership keep the rest of the class 
progressing. 

Drawing, to me, has a very important 
role in the lower school. I should not like 
to be without it and certainly the children 
would hate to see it go. They are at the 
stage where self-consciousness and severe 
self-criticism have not cropped up to mar 
their naiveté. Drawing helps in reading, 
language and artistic appreciation as well 
as in the development of a skill. I have 
yet to find a lictle child who does not like 
to draw. 


A Washington Frieze 


Strectcta E. Wiper 


LYNCHBURG, 


BEGINNING seventh year art 
class had evinced a great desire to do 
something in honor of Washington’s 
birthday. Just what could be done? 
Numbers of really good suggestions were 
given by the pupils, but when voting 
time came, however, the class was unan- 
imous in choosing the boyhood of 
Washington as their theme. 

Two things now confronted them. 
What form should their work take? What 
medium should they use? It was decided 
that they would make a series of pictures 


VIRGINIA 


which should fit into the burlap covered 
space above the blackboards. When some 
one suggested that they had learned in a 
recent lesson that the silhouette had be- 
come popular in Washington’s day, the 
class was delighted with the idea of 
working out their pictures in silhouette. 
And to business! Another animated 
discussion as to the historical and fancied 
facts concerning the early days of our 
hero eventually resolved itself into: 
1. Washington, as a boy, could outrun 
any lad in the neighborhood. 
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SECTIONS OF A WASHINGTON FRIEZE MADE BY THE STUDENTS OF STELLA 
WIDER IT IS DESCRIBED BY MISS WIDER IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 
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George loved to play soldier and al- 

ways managed to be the leader. 

3. The cherry tree story is probably a 
fable, but it proved that the boy had 
a reputation for truthfulness. 

4. Washington liked to ride horses. 

George was fond of dogs and probably 

enjoyed fishing. 

6. In accordance with the custom of the 
period, George had to fold his 
hands behind his back while he 
recited his lessons to his tutor. 

7. Young George was proud of his 
prowess as a hand shaker. 
contest with a friendly Indian he 
showed such a firmness of grasp that 
the Indians, thereafter, to his delight, 
called him ‘Strong Hand.”’ 

8. History tells us that Washington was 

very fond of dancing the minuet. 


tN 


Ji 


In a 


The class went to work with a will, for 
the unit opened up so wide a field that 
each one found something that he knew 
he could do. One group planned the 
captions and made the letters, another 
sketched George in his varying activities, 
a third originated backgrounds, some 
drew horses, etc. 


Assembling day finally arrived. The 


“cut-outs” were spread on the table. 
Pupils were chosen to select the best and 
most suitable. These they were to pin on 
the poster boards which some boys had 
measured and cut to the proper size for 
the space above the blackboards. The 
other members of the class constituted a 
Board of Censors whose business it was 


BA 





the perspective, balance, 
arrangement, etc., as the ‘‘pinners on” 
displayed their posters 
poster satisfied the censors it was turned 
over to another chosen group for pasting 
How pleased they were when the last 


to consider 


As soon as a 


piece ‘‘studying’’ was ready for its place 

Can you imagine the art teacher's 
delight when a sixth year class begged to 
add more pictures to the series next year, 
so that the set might go “‘all around a 
room.” 





A VALENTINE 
PAPERS BY VERNET JOHNSON, ART 
HIBBING, MINNESOTA 


IDEA MADE OF BRIGHT COLORED 


SUPER VISOR 


HE 
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A Valentine Project 


Savie Guy Hunt 
PRIMARY ART TEACHER, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 





MarterIiALs: Cut out. Draw one arm. Cut out. Trace 
1. 6 x g lightweight cardboard this for other arm. Proceed likewise for 
2. Scrap of crepe paper for hair legs. Fasten on arms and legs with 
3. Four brads tofasten on armsand legs _ brads. 
4. 4% x 6 red construction paper Fold designed paper and cut skirt or 
5. 6 x 12 all-over designed paper pants. Paste on. Cut sleeves if desired. 
6. Poster paints Curl hair with edge of scissors. Paste 
7. Scissors on 
8. Paste Cut two hearts for back and front of 
PROCEDURE : hat. Cut two larger hearts for back and 


Draw head and body on cardboard. front of waist. Paste on. 
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A Voyage on the “America 


// 


Hetren SAVOYE 


LINCOLN SCHOOI 











OU have only to look into the kinder- 

garten room at Lincoln School to 
know that the children are planning to 
take an ocean trip. The room is bustling 
with activity, for a ship has been made to 
carry several passengers to Holland! 


The ‘‘America,’”’ which — slowly 
emerged after a study of large posters 
(sent to us by some of the large steamship 
companies) and lantern slides, is now a 
place full of animation. 

The foundation of the ship is made of 
Patty Hill blocks, which are covered with 
building paper. Portholes and windows 
were cut, and an anchor (cut from black 
paper) hangs securely at the bow. 

Flags were cut from pieces of muslin 
and painted. The smokestack was made 


» ENGLEWOOD, 


ae) 


NEW JERSEY 


from building paper, with a red band 
painted around the middle, which gives 
the ship a bit of color, as building paper is 
drab looking indeed. 

In order to avoid too many hazards, a 
gangplank was built with long blocks 
which extend from the ship to a nearby 
kindergarten bench. Six chairs were put 
inside the ship, which assures comfortable 
transportation for chat many children, but 
since the trip to Holland is becoming so 
popular, standing room for three more 
people is available. 

It would be unfair not to mention the 
New York skyline which the children 
made. A very large sheet of building 
paper was painted blue and tacked to the 
wall at the side of the ship. On this were 
pasted ‘‘skyscrapers’’ cut from bogus 
paper (made long by pasting two sheets 
together) and fairly covered with rows 
and rows of tiny windows, drawn with 
black crayon. 

The children were soon to know that 
these tall narrow buildings in New 
York were to be left behind for much 
lower ones in Holland. And so each day 
The ‘‘America,’’ full to capacity, makes 
an imaginary crip across the sea. 
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Making Mount Vernon Seem Real 


Beucta Mary 


SARANAC, 


RT students wishing for a problem 
appropriately related to the celebra- 
tion of Washington’s birthday will find 
the study of Mount Vernon one which at 
once involves both the aesthetic appeal 
and creative opportunities. Doubtless no 
one place associated with the immortal 
Washington is more certain to command 
world-wide focus of attention and inter- 
est than the place which was for fifty-six 
years his beloved home. The fine old 
white mansion with its red roofs looks 
peacefully away toward the Potomac, 
the widespreading trees and close-cropped 
lawns, singing birds and fragrant, colorful 
gardens reveal Washington's high ideals 
beauty and order. The fact that 
500;000 Americans visit the spot each 
year gives proof that Mount Vernon has 
indeed become the “shrine of the Nation.”’ 
Those who cannot personally enjoy the 
beautiful experience of a sojourn to 
Mount Vernon can make the place seem 
very real by creating a miniature repro- 
duction of the mansion and gardens. 
Indeed, such an activity will compel 
observation and stimulate such interest 
that should a trip later be made, it would 
serve as a valuable preparation for 
intelligent sightseeing. 

One art class of eighth graders under 
the inspiration of Miss Susan Potter 
made the miniature of the Washington 
Mansion which is pictured in an accom- 


of 


WADSWORTH 


MICHIGAN 


panying illustration. The photograph 
shows that simple materials were used: 
thick wallboard for the foundation, 
heavy cardboard for the walls and roof, 
wood strips for reinforcing these, and 
wooden pieces for the pillars. Poster 
paint colored the exterior and simulated 
the openings. 

Such a project should be initiated and 
carried out by the pupils themselves as 
far as possible, the teacher suggesting, 
helping, and encouraging as their needs 
demand. In other words, the teacher 
should avoid doing the most worthwhile 
part of the work for the pupils, that of 
securing suitable material, figuring out 
the measurements, fitting the parts to- 
gether, and applying the finish. To dictate 
the problem or to furnish patterns is to 
deprive the pupils of practice in self 
research, calculation and 
execution—self direction, that invaluable 
asset for success in life. 

Research through books and magazines 


direction in 


for information as found in articles, 
pictures, and plans is a necessary means 
for securing at least approximate acuracy. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 
1932, the National Geographic Magazine 
for November 1931 and May 1928, 
showing excellent aerial and other views 
in direct color, The House Beautiful for 
February 1922 furnishing floor plans and 
other descriptive photographs, is men- 
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THE ABOVE VIEWS OF MOUNT VERNON, ILLUSTRATING THE SOUTH END, THE EAST FRONT 

(TOP) AND WEST FRONT, TOGETHER WITH THE FIRST STORY PLAN OF THE MANSION, 

ARE TYPICAL OF THE MAGAZINE MATERIAL STUDIED BY THE EIGHTH GRADE CLASS WHILE 
CONSTRUCTING THE MINIATURE SHOWN IN ANOTHER PHOTOGRAPH 
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tioning only a few references to a wealth 
of available material for visual instruc- 
tion. The clippings reproduced typify the 
most valuable helps to figuring out the 
proportions. The Washington Bicen- 
tennial Celebration last year produced 
innumerable manifestations of our coun- 
try’s deep devotion to Washington, and 
the plays, pageants, musical festivals, 
sermons and addresses, radio features, 
magazine and newspaper articles inspired 
by the bicentennial will furnish a wealth 
of source material for the pupils working 
on the Mount Vernon project. 

When such material has supplied 
sufficient fuel to the imaginations, youth- 
ful energies should leap into the head- 


winds of creative adventure. The plan 
on page 311 indicates that the mansion in 
round numbers was go feet long and 
30 feet wide, or 3 to 1 when compared to 
its accompanying scale. Assuming that 
the model is to be 24 inches long, the 
width should be one-third of the length 
or eight inches. A study of the west 
front view (center) will show the height 
to the eaves in relation to the length 
to be about 4 to 1 in proportion which 
means, of course, that the miniature 
should be six inches high. It will be 
seen that the roof ridge should be three 
inches above the eaves after discovering 
that in the photograph the roof rises 
about one-half higher than the walls. 





THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF MOUNT VERNON AS 
PLANNED AND LAID OUT BY WASHINGTON WITH AN 
INSET SHOWING THE PLAN DRAWN IN 1787 (RI 
PRODUCED FROM 
1932) SUGGEST THE POSSIBILITIES FOR A FASCINAT 
ING PROJECT IN MINIATURE CONSTRUCTION DESCRIBED 


‘COUNTRY HOME’ FOR FEBRUARY, 


IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 
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A MINIATURE OF THE MANSION AT MOUNT VERNON MADE BY EIGHTH GRADE 


DESIGNING AND CONSTRUCTING 


MINIATURES 
WASHINGTON IS A FASCINATING WAY OF STUDYING 


PUPILS. 
OF PLACES ASSOCIATED WITH GEORGE 
HIS LIFE AND CELEBRATING HIS 


BIRTHDAY 


The chimneys should project one and one- 
half inches and the cupola three inches 
when measured off in a similar manner. 
The sizes of porches, windows, and doors 
also should intrigue the young explorers 
co watch their calculations. 

Cutting and trying temporary paper 
patterns to discover how the parts of 
the foundation, walls, and roof will fic 
together should appeal as a_ practical 
safety device. The most difficult brain- 
twisters probably will be che fitting 
together of the dormer windows and 
roof correctly, and the shaping of the 
roof itself. Since ‘‘necessity is the mother 
of invention,” ingenuity fired 
enthusiasm should enable the travelers 
co weather all conditions and difficulties 


with 


After cutting the cardboard parts 
guided by the paper patterns, wooden re 
inforcements should be considered. Strips 
nailed to the foundation will furnish 
something stable to which to nail the 
four walls; the walls will furthermore 
prove more substantial if nailed to inside 
wooden supports at the corners. Gumned 
cape also will be found a good strength- 
ener for joints. If the youngsters can peer 
through the fog far enough, they will see 
that painting the parts before assembling 
instead of afterwards will be steering 
around a good bit of inconvenience. 

The making of a miniature of the 
gardens of Mount Vernon, a separate 
project which was carried out by Miss 


(Continued on page x 
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Stipple! Stipple! Stipple! 


Grava B.WaLxKker 


SUPERVISOR OF ART 


» ALEXANDRIA, 


LOUISIANA 





STIPPLE METHOD VALENTINES BY PUPILS OF GLADA B. 
WALKER, SUPERVISOR OF ART, ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 


F YOUR classroom is crowded, then 

stipple instead of spatter. If it is hard 
to have your pupils secure suitable 
brushes to use in spatter work, then 
stipple. If you are looking for something 
a tiny bit different from the usual crayon 
water color or cut paper work, and at 
the same time not too mussy to be used 
in the regular classroom, then try a stipple. 

To cut a pattern for a stipple you have 
only to make a good drawing, keeping it 
simple, and see that it touches the sides of 


your enclosing rectangle, oval, triangu- 
lar, or square frame. One that the 
background can be cut away and leave 
the design intact. 

Then select a stiff paper and cut the 
design. Pasteboard such as tablet backs 
is a bit too thick to cut with the ordinary 
school tools, but many times the front 
cover of a tablet will serve very well, as it 
is of a tougher glazed surface than the 
ordinary drawing paper. 

When the pattern is cut and placed on 
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any light colored paper, then select a 
suitable dark color for the stippled back- 
ground; contrast is essential. The only 
implement you need to produce the 
actual stipple is a good stiff paste brush, 
which most children already have. 

The brush must be dipped in water and 
then dried. The paint should be moist but 
not too wet as a smear or blending will 
be produced if too much water is used. It 
takes a little practice to determine the 
exact quality of the paine for good 
stipple work. The brush should be lifted 
straight up and down with a light motion 
for the light effects and pounded a little 
harder for the heavier effects. Variations 
of the brush handling make interesting 
backgrounds, as a windy day for a back- 
ground of a snow man or a tree on a hill 
is produced by quick sweeping strokes 
instead of the vertical stipple. Also a 
twirling of the brush produces a back- 
ground which resembles printed paper. 


If a vignette, an unframed effect which 
blends into the surrounding paper, is 
desired, avoid stippling near the edge of 
the frame and when the pattern is 
removed finish the background as far as 
you like with a much lighter stipple 
Bands or borders of solid color usually 
tend to give the product a more finished 
appearance. 

In making valentines, if a few hearts 
are traced on the background before the 
stipple is applied they will be legible 
enough after the pattern has been removed 
to paint in solid. Thus interest is added, 
but the risk of ruining the finished 
product by trying to paint the hearts free- 
hand is avoided. 

These picture drawings with their 
unusual backgrounds make lovely decora- 
tive units for telephone pads, Christmas 
cards, and valentines. Box covers and 
book cover designs are also effective in 
stipple. 


Illustration as the Fourth Grade Sees It 


‘ 
ErizaBpetH M.ANTHONY 


DWIGHT 


OR some weeks during our fourth 

grade drawing lessons we had been 
talking about the proper placing, margins, 
balance of pictures, so one fine day | 
decided to try the children out by having 
them make their creative illustrations for 
a poem. I use the word illustrations, 
instead of compositions, for the children 
told me they preferred it. “It sounds so 
grown up, and a composition is some- 
thing we do for English, anyway.”’ 


JUNIOR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 

I chose the poem “‘A Wee Elf’’ because 
ic is full of word pictures that would most 
easily appeal to their imaginations. 

Next, I pretended that I was an editor 
of children’s books, and was calling upon 
them, my artists, to illustrate this poem 
forme. Only the best drawings from the 
class would be published. This created 
great enthusiasm and rivalry. 

The poem was read aloud very slowly 
and carefully, giving them time to form 
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their pictures in their minds. At a given 
signal they all set to work, and at the end 
of three-quarters of an hour, the ‘‘editor’’ 
chose the best illustrations. 

Materials used were white drawing 
paper, 9” x 12”, crayons, and rulers. The 
children loved the project so much that 
we have gone on to stories and original 
poems. 

Going hand and hand wich illustra- 
tion is creative drawing. It teaches the 
child mind to be observant, constructive, 
and gives the imagination full play. 


The children are given plain manila 
paper, 9” x 12”, crayons, pencils, rulers, 
and told to draw anything they wish 
Suggestions may be given as to size of 
margins. It is well to give them a short 
time beforehand in which to think of 
their subjects. Stress the places they have 
visited, the stories they have read, etc. 

The papers will surprise you in every 
Some children will display an 
imagination you did not know existed, 
others a nice sense of color and placing. 
It is fun for both the teacher and pupil. 


way. 





CUT PROM FOLDED 
RED CONSTRUCTION 
PAPER. SLIT ON 
DOTTED LINES, CuT 
STRIPS OF WHITE 
TABLET PAPER 
AND WEAVE THRU. 


THE SLITS. 











& VALENTINE FOR MOTHER 





A VALENTINE IDEA SENT TO US BY ROBERTA WIGTON, LA GRANGE, INDIANA 
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Activities in Connection with a Unit of Work 
A Study of Colonial Life 


Cyntuia G. REYNOLDS 


ART SUPERVISOR, 


Make a typical log cabin of small 
sticks. Saw into the corner of the 
sticks and chisel half of them off to get 
the corners to fit together. If a peaked 
roof is made, difficulty will be experienced 
in getting the V of the gable of the house. 
This may be overcome partly by not 
having the slant of the roof very steep, so 
there is less V to build, by nailing the top 
sections together separately with rather 
long nails before attaching to the body of 
the house, or boring holes through the 
sticks which form the V section with an 
auger and after the holes are made 
through the sections pinning them to- 
gether with wire. The roof may be made 
of little poles thatched with cat-tail leaves 
or other wide-bladed grass. This may be 
tied in bundles close together and slightly 
overlapping. Oiled paper may be placed 
at the windows. Make a chimney with 
clay and sticks or stone. 

Furniture. Make a bed by fastening a 
small platform to the wall of the house, 
with legs on the outside. Put in some 
boughs and twigs for the mattress. The 
children may make a quilt, each child 
sewing a square, and then when all the 
Squares are sewed together the quilt may 
be tied or quilted. A table may be made 
from two trestles with boards laid across 
them. Make a cradle from a small 
wooden box. 


MAYWOOD, 


NEW JERSEY 
Sun Marks. Indicate where the sun 
reaches at different times during the day. 
Visit a sun dial. Make one to show the 
principle of the triangle in the center 
casting the shadows which tell the time. 
Soap. Make some soap. Make the lye 
from the wood ashes first, then test it to 
see if it is strong enough, and experiment 
in boiling fat and lye together in small 
quantities. 
Candles. Material needed for forty 
small candles. (Average class. ) 
1 double boiler 
1 pound beeswax 
1 pound parafhn 
1% oz. stearic acid 
1 tube of oil paint 
1 bundle of candle wicking 
Directions: Melt the parafhin and 
beeswax in the double boiler. Great care 
should be taken in doing this over a flame 
as wax is very inflammable. No child 
should do it without close supervision. 
Wax may be melted over a hot radiator. 
When melted add paint until right color is 
obtained. Mix with stick and remove 
from heat. Plenty of newspapers should 
be placed around to catch the drippings. 
While wax is cooling, the children may 
prepare their candle wicking. If tiny 
candles are desired, cut a single strand. 
Let him twist this fairly tight and double 
it thus making a little cord. Through the 
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loop end of this cord it may be con- 
venient to place a wire hairpin as a 
handle in dipping. Let each child in turn 
dip in the hot wax and out again quickly. 
If very little wax adheres to the wick, the 
wax will need to cool a little more before 
Let this harden and repeat as 
often as necessary to make the required 
diameter. When the candle is getting near 
the desired diameter, place the wax on 
the fire again and add to it the stearic 
acid. Remove again from the heat and 
dip as before until the candle is of the 
desired diameter. This gives a harder out- 
side layer and makes the candle dripless 


using. 


when burning. 
Lamps. Model some crude lamps of 





clay. Wax them so they will hold liquid 
in case they are to be used. Make the wick 
of scraps of linen cloth. Olive oil or 
linseed oil will burn in these. 

Foods. Grind corn between stones 
Boil ic and make hominy. Try baking 
something in hot coals of a bonfire (corn 
in the husk or some Johnny cakes made of 
cornmeal). Put the cakes on a board near 
the fire, or in the hot ashes. 

Experiment with drying foods. 
some apples, peaches or squash. 

These industrial arts activities were 
carried out in the Maywood School in 
connection with a unit of work in the 
lower grades, during a study of Colonial 


Life. 


Dry 


Screen Pictures with a Flashlight, 
for the Schoolroom 


RuTH 


STeits, 


HE teaching of art or art apprecia- 

tion can be successfully accom- 
plished through the use of film strips in 
the classroom during the daylight hours. 
Certain phases of instruction, no matter 
what subject, become irksome or difficult 
to teach under some circumstances. These 
can be presented easily and pleasingly 
through the use of a film strip treating of 
that phase. 

Noted educators have proved that 
the student does not learn as much this 
way as from a lecture by an authority; 
still, denied the lecturer, an authoritative 


Ovcprietpo WeEtcH 


WYOMING 


film strip on the subject would be our 
next greatest teacher. 

Occasional use of a film strip adds 
variety and color to your teaching; is 
second only to an authoritative lecture on 
the subject; can be repeated as often as 
necessary for drill; can be prepared and 
run through by a student, leaving instruc- 
tor’s time free for conference work; 
develops powers of observation, and 
focuses attention. 

The accompanying illustrations were 
made after the strip ‘Indian Art’’ had 
been shown twice just for the pleasure of 
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ON reel 
Wing designs . Indian Roadrunner and 


Bird, uring dnd Flower; 


Bird in flight 





THESE DESIGNS WERE MADE BY MISS WELCH’'S PUPILS AFTER THE STRIP INDIAN ART HAD 
BEEN SHOWN ON THE CLASSROOM SCREEN IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE MISS WELCH 
TELLS HOW THIS MAY BE DONE 
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viewing it, then shown the third time 
with the assignment in mind that the 
whole class would draw one of the 
designs shown, from memory, the follow- 
ing morning. The result is shown. The 
school, being a rural one, the teacher 
chose representative designs from the 
third, sixth, and seventh grades. 

Projectors that fit on the end of a 
flashlight have been invented, so that 
every school should be able to have a film 
strip library even in these economic days. 
More expensive ones, ranging from $20 
to $50 may be had from projection 
companies. 

Projection can be made on a plain wall 
surface although a screen is preferable. 
Project toward the light area, not toward 


DOOOOOOOOoooonu! JOOOOOCOOOOoOoOoooooonL 


the opposite wall as it will be too light. 

A screen (silver over a coat of white 
paint) is easily made, or one can be pur- 
chased for as low as 98 cents from a 
supply house, if you do not care to bother. 
A clearer picture results from the reflec- 
tion of the aluminum particles at different 
angles than results from one on a plain 
flat wall surface. 

The Society of Visual Education, 
Chicago, or the government bulletins on 
visual education, give much good ma- 
terial to one interested in this type of 
teaching. Visual Review for 1932, pub- 
lished by the former, is splendid and free. 

To ignore this great teaching help is to 
deprive our students of a great source of 
inspiration. 


rr 


JOU 


0 OBSERVATION MORE THAN BOOKS, EXPERIENCE RATHER THAN PERSONS, ARE 


() THE PRIME EDUCATORS 


A. B. Alcott 


o THE AIM OF EDUCATION SHOULD BE TO CONVERT THE MIND INTO A LIVING 
a! FOUNTAIN, AND NOT A RESERVOIR THAT WHICH IS FILLED BY MERELY PUMPING 


5 IN, WILL BE EMPTIED BY PUMPING OUT. 


SoonooooooooooooooooOooooOoOoOoOo 


John M. Mason 
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The R-Y-B Chart Goes on the 
Witness Stand 


(Continued from page 264) 


the tyrant to whip all other hues out of their 
right places. 


All this goes to prove that color wheel and 
light ray demonstrations are unreliable wit- 
nesses in condemning the virtue of the R-Y-B 
chart. For that matter, if vision is the color 
medium, four primaries have already been 
scientifically established by Hering. And three 
hues for light rays have been established by 
Helmholtz for the physicist. To use five or 
more colors in any chart is to accomplish 
nothing other than to confuse all three color 
laws and depart radically from anything that 
might be termed fundamental in color study. 


There are further faults to find in other 
color systems meant to replace the R-Y-B 
triad. Neutral value scales, for example, are 
based on logarithmic proportions of ideal 
black and white—surfaces impossible to 
achieve with paints, dyes, or inks. Then with 
black and white fixed at their absolute 
extremes, color intensities are exhibited in 
steps as though their purity could be extended 
indefinitely. How far from the truth! Color 
intensities are not indefinite. They are alto- 
gether fixed, just as are black and white. Any 
color can be increased in purity only up to a 
certain point. Then the only change that can 
be made in it is to darken it or make it lighter— 
never any purer. The eye has a threshold. It 
can handle the intensity of a stimulation only 
within a definite limit. Beyond this it is in- 
capable of further response. White light, for 
example, quickly crosses the threshold of the 
eye, and regardless of how much more brilliant 
it is made, the eye can record only a limited 
experience of the brightness. Thus established 
purities in a color chart are altogether proper. 
And all such purities placed equidistance from 
a central achromatic gray represent a simple 
basic truth. To locate red far away from gray, 
and green near to gray, is the same as stating 
that red is redder than green is green—a pre 
sumption that is wholly illogical from the 
scientific or practical standpoint. 








| QUICKLY ADJUSTED 


These Stools Never Slip! 
Height Always Right 











Makes All Students 
More Efficient 


Instantly you can raise or lower a 
Kewaunee Automatically Adjust- 
able Steel Stool or Chair to any 
height without use of pliers, wrench 
or thumb screws. Just place the 
seat at desired level and it stays 
there—patented construction 
makes slipping impossible. These 
light, strong stools end uncomfort- 
able, body-fatiguing positions. 
Send for Adjustable Steel Stool 
Catalog. 

Write for Furniture Catalog 
If you are considering the purchase 
of new furniture be sure to write 
for the Kewaunee Laboratory 


Ever-Hold Chair 
No. 117-21 CS 





| Ever-Hold . 
Stool No. 618-24 Furniture Catalog. 


Aeunuice Jif. Ce: 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 

246 Lincoln St. Kewaunee, Wis. 
Designers and Manufacturers of Art and Mechanical 
Drawing Room Furniture for Schools and Colleges 
Factories at Kewaunee, Wis. and Adrian, Mich. 








NEW CRAFT IDEAS 


Projects for all grades. New materials 
that meet reduced budget requirements. 
Write for samples of Permatex .. . the 


@ fascinating waterproof fabric used for 
many projects formerly made of leather. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES, TOOLS, IDEAS, INSTRUCTIONS 


Fellowcrafters, Inc. sonon Mamachuretts 








WINSOR & NEWTON'S 
OIL & WATER COLOURS 


The cost is no more, and the 
superior quality and results 
obtained make them 
most economical. 














Students 


will do better 
work with the best 
materials 1 colours 
obtainable 
Insist on Winsor & Newton's 
Sent direct if your dealer cannot 
supply. Write for colour folder and price 
Everything for Artist, Student and School 


WINSOR & NEWTON, IN _ 1 Bast 1 7th Sereet 











ix It’s a help to both advertiser and publisher if you mention Tue Scnoot Arts MAGAZINE 












Sandpaper... 
AND SEE WHAT HAPPENS! 
This is one of a number of interest- 
ing new techniques in drawing ink 
explained for instructors by A. L. 
Guptill, noted authority and 
teacher, in his new brochure “‘Help- 
ful Hints.’’ Practically all of these 
may be adapted, perhaps with a 
change or so in the subject matter, 
to the average art class. 

To stimulate classroom interest, 
drawings of your own or the stu- 
dents’ selection should be entered 


in the 
HIGGINS’ 
AWARD CONTEST 


Divisions for work in Black and 

Colored Ink, and mechanical draw- 

ing also. Attractive brochures for 

classroom distribution. Gratifying 

cash prizes and honorable mentions. 
Write for details 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HIGGINS 
DRAWING 


INKS 











Craft Work 


IN METAL 

has been practiced for 
centuries. Today it is 
one of the most popular 
ones in school work. 
We are pioneers in equipping schools and 
individual craftsmen. 

Write for our brochure ‘‘The Metal Crafts”’ 





Sent free upon request 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO., Providence, R. I. 
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Stamp collectors and amateur 
photographers know NuAce 
Corners are best for mounting 
stamps, postcards, photos, 
etc. Three styles. ‘‘Regular’’ 
for cards, large snapshots, etc., 
and “Junior”’ for single, 
stamps, blocks, small prints, 
etc., in six colors, 100 to the pkge. : Gold and Silver, 60 to the 
pkge. The new ‘*Transparent”’ style gives full vision, 80 to 
the pkge. 

Any style 10c a pkge. at dealers or 5 & 10c 

stores; or send 10c for package and samples 


ACE ART COMPANY 
14 Gould Street Reading, Mass. 


JUNIOR 
REGULAR 





In the final analysis, che R-Y-B chart, old as 
it is, yet remains most satisfactory as a device 
to illustrate color principles and the laws of 
pigment mixtures. Its facts are general in 
scope and wholly simple. While it may have a 
few shortcomings, its merits by far outweigh 
its deficiencies. To make it more complex and 
‘‘scientific’’ would be to destroy its usefulness 
as a fundamental graph in color education. 
It exhibits three hues—red, yellow, and blue. 
The pupil with his paint box is taught, and 
finds out for himself, that these colors com- 
bine to form three more hues—orange, green, 
and violet. All are arranged about a circle and 
at points equidistant from a central neutral 
gray. Yellow is placed at the top—near white. 
Violet is at the bottom—near black. Pigment 
mixtures of any two opposites approximate 
gray. All together form black. 


Let such perfectly logical truths as these be 
retained for a convenient and lucid initiation 
into the mysteries of color mixture and color 
harmony. There is plenty of time for the 
pupil to learn about color in physics and 
psychology as his education proceeds. 


Then when he enters the physics laboratory 
of the high school he will understand that 
light rays react differently than pigments. He 
will appreciate that he has found a second law 
of color. Then, finally, in college he will spin 
his color disks in his psychology class and 
learn the third law of color—vision. 


The R-Y-B chart, his first instructor, will 
still remain correct. His education will be 
consistent and elucidating—an achievement 
that is impossible if conflicting color facts are 
jumbled together in an eclectic ‘‘system’’ of 
five or more hues which tries to correlate all 
color laws without honoring any. 


Making Mount Vernon Seem Real 
(Continued from page 313) 

Potter’s class also, should invite creative 

interest on the part of any lover of handicraft. 

The perspective drawing and plan reproduced 

in Figure 3 gives a fairly clear idea of the 

layout. Wallboard or three-ply wood used as a 
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foundation will warp ficcle, if any, and should 
be cut out in proportion to the inset plan. 


The symmetrical gardens should not be 
dificult to draw well. Green poster paint 
could represent the grass effectively, and the 
natural color of the board could be left for the 
color of the paths and serpentine drives. Card- 
board strips painted red would shape easily for 
the brick garden walls. The planting of 
hedges, trees, and flower beds by pasting on 
bits of painted sponge will require expert 
manipulation of the hand controls, as will the 
carving out of the mansion, colonnades, de- 
tached kitchen, slave quarters, and other 
buildings from soap. The fastening of these 
latter in place could best be facilitated by 
pressing them down onto brads or tacks 
driven through from below. The sparkle of 
red roofs could be achieved by painting the 
soap material with water colors. The red 
roofs and walls, the green foliage combined 
with a scintilating play of various colors in 
the formal flower beds would produce some- 
thing of the charming effect of the original 
Mount Vernon gardens. 


The adventurers having enjoyed a suc- 
cessful realization of their ambitions will settle 
back and view their work with well-deserved 
satisfaction. They will feel, as those boys and 
girls | have mentioned would assure you, that 
they had shared, at least in some small 
measure, George Washington’s own thrill 
over the creation of Mount Vernon. Miss 
Potter’s class did something more. No, they 
did not use their miniatures to center a Wash- 
ington’s birthday banquet table, although 
that might be a good idea for someone. They 
presented their work to the public library of 
the city for circulation among the schools to 
interest other boys and girls in the famous 
master of Mount Vernon. 





@ PICTURE PUZZLE POSTERS 


by Frances Rogers 


A new craft. The result is an illustrated book and a 
set of gorgeously colored posters for framing $1.50 


LONG & SMITH 79 Madison Avenue 


New York City 











‘The Perry Pictures 


Aids in Teaching Language, Literature, 
History, Geography and especially in 
Picture Study 


ONE CENT SIZE 
3x3% 


For 50 or more 


TWO CENT SIZE 
5x8 


For 25 or more 


A FREE sample in the 
“Boston Edition” in 
January to teachers and 
art directors if you 
send name and position 
and mention this maga- 
zine. Be sure tosee our 
own Course in Picture 
Study—a list of 72 pic- 
tures for the first eight 
grades, one for each 
month. Ask about the 
Description of each of 
these 72 pictures 





Sir Galahad W atts 





**] know of no other company that gives such beautiful 
pictures for such a small amount of money.” 








Illustrated Catalogue for 15 cents in coin or stamp 


The Perry Pictures ©. | 














Box 10 Malden, Mass. 
Order February pictures NOW: Washington, Lincoln, 
Longfellow, etc. 25 for 50 cents. 544x8. Notwo alike 
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merged with 
Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women 


Professional training in the oldest School 
of Art Applied to Industry in America 


89th Year 


Distinguished Faculty - - Practical Courses 


All branches of Design, Painting, 
Teacher Training, Jewelry, Crafts,etc. 


Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 


Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree for 
graduates of Teacher Training 
and other approved Courses 





European Fellowships for Post-graduate study 
Pp p g J 


| 

| 

| Residence Houses on Parkway for out-of- 
} town students 


| S. W. Corner Broad and Master Streets 
Philadelphia 


A® START JAN. 2nd 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Industrial and 
Stage Arts, Dress Arts, Interior Decoration, 
Cartooning, School Art Methods, Commer- 
cial Art, illustration. For timely instruction 
and guidance attend 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 
CARL WERNTZ, President 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 


PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE 


Outstanding faculty. Courses in illus- 
tration, commercial art, sculpture, por- 
trait and decorative painting, drawing, 
color, perspective, composition. Day 

















and evening classes. Personal atten- 
tion. Professionally equipped studios. 
Winter Term. Bulletin SA. 





350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 














VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 


300 Students 4-story Building 
Professional courses for 
serious students 


MID-YEAR ENTRANCE 
Profusely illustrated booklet 


42-44 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 


THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.) NEW YORK 
New Term Starting in January 


All phases of Fashion Illustration and Design. 
Other classes in History of Costume, Stage and 
Textile Design, Draping and Construction. School 
incorporated under Regents. Teachers’ Alertness 
Credits, B. of E., given. Send for Catalog S. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 




















* - * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 
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fe ae ‘Crnbanae ,: 


Notes on advertising and educational 
literature for Art Teachers’ use 





In this column will be found from time to time 
short notes about advertising and educational 
literature which may be used in the art class- 
room as an aid in teaching. Great care is being 
given to the preparation of modern advertising 
and educational pieces, in design, color, typog- 
raphy, art work, etc. Much of this material is 
well adapted for correlation work in the art 
class. Readers may secure copies of the items 
mentioned, as long as the supply lasts, without 
cost except as otherwise indicated, by writing to 
Teachers’ Exchange Bureau, The School Arts 
Magazine, 101 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
and enclosing a 3-cent stamp for each request. 


“Gillore’s Pen Pointers’ illustrate the various 
treatments and technique possible with this particular 
pen. These pen and ink drawings by leading artists 
are beautiful examples of pen technique, illustrating 
the fine hair’s breadth line, the broad bold stroke, and 
all between. For study or just to look at they are an 
inspiration. Art teachers find them useful models 
They sell for 35 cents a set. 

cece 

Winsor & Newton, old and reliable source of 
artists materials, publish much chat is valuable for 
advertising their several lines. Of particular interest 
co art teachers must be the color cards showing colors 
of “Scholastic Water Colours,’ ‘Artists’ Water 
Colours,” ‘‘Winton Oil Colours,” and ‘Artists’ Oil 
Colours.”” These color cards may be turned to good 
Winsor & Newron 
catalog and price list are also available. 


e000 


“Wich Brush and Pen,” by Archur L. Guprill, 


advantage in the art room. 


featuring free-hand drawing; ‘‘The Romance of 


Industry,”’ by J. H. Constantine, featuring mechanical 
drawing; ‘‘Higgins Ink Hints,” by Arthur L. 
Guptill, feacuring unusual methods of rendering for 
the advanced student, and a beautifully illuscraced 
booklet, ‘“Techniques,”’ a series of treatments show 
ing various types of art work executed with Higgins 
black and colored ink—these splendid pieces offer a 
wealth of material for the teacher of drawing. The 
firsc three citles are distributed by the Charles M. 
Higgins Company without charge; there is a nominal 
charge for the last named brochure. 
eoee 

Examples of good art work are an inspiration to 
the class in drawing. When such examples may be 
obtained so easily it is a wonder that more of such 
material is not used. Of unusual value is che port 
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folio of a dozen pencil drawings by Ernest Watson, 
with notes, put out by Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company under the title, ‘Eldorado Abstracts.’” The 
notes printed on each sheet alone offer a good course 
in drawing. All che details of lighting effects, tones, 
shades, and the degrees of Eldorado leads to be used 
The portfolio is free to teachers who will use ic. 


eee 


“The Drawlet Portfolio,’’ lettering and design with 
Drawlet pens, published by che Esterbrook Pen 
Company, 75 cents, has in it 21 plates, 9” x 12” card- 
board, and a 12-page bookler, ‘‘Instructions and Notes 
on Plates.’’ For teaching pen and ink, this portfolio 
cannot be duplicated. Orher purely advertising pieces 
from this company should also find a place in the 
school library. ‘‘Pen Lettering,’’ a paper covered 
book of forty pages, illustrates and describes in smaller 
compass the possibilities of good are work with 
Drawlet Pens. The price is 40 cents. Also, several 
“envelope stuffers,” which are free, contain several 
good examples of school are work—alphabets, sil- 
houettes, posters, greeting cards, etc. 


eo0e 


Sometime your school may have money enough to 
set up a new art and drawing room, or co refurnish 
the old room. In anticipation of that happy day 
secure one of the Kewaunee Mfg. Company’s cata- 
logs of “Are and Mechanical Drawing Tables and 
Vocational Furniture’ and ‘‘New Ever-Hold Stools 
and Chairs.’"” The very fine photographs in these 
catalogs are a delight co the eye and create hope for the 
fucure. 


enn 


‘The ever-increasing interest in Metal work and 
Jewelry is responsible for this Brochure Series which is 
co deal with Metal only. A wealth of information 
has been recorded about Metals and their use, much 
of which has never been published in a form of value 
to Crafe Teachers. It is hoped chat it will be wel- 
comed by teachers and students alike. It is to be pub- 
lished three times each year between September and 
June. The subscription rate is 50 cents for the three 
issues.’” This we quote from the masthead of ‘‘The 
Metal Crafts,’’ published, as stated, three times a 
year by the Metal Crafts Supply Company. These 
notes and illustrations on metal work should be at 
hand when needed. 


2000 


Supervisors and teachers of drawing may have a 
problem which requires a drawing paper of a peculiar 
surface or color. The school stockroom may not 
carry what is wanted. In such case it would be a 
great saving of time and nerves if one had samples 
within easy reach. The Strathmore Paper Company 
has overcome this very problem by putting out a 
compact book of samples containing 20 sheets, all 
different in finish, thickness or color. Get this sample 
book and ery it out with pen, charcoal, pencil, 


brush. 





“TOPIC 
HINTS” 


A list of 60 subjects 
which may be illustrated 
with our remarkably fine 
a. Nothing better 
or correlation studies. 
A few subjects are listed here: 

Great Americans,31 prints - - - - §$.45 
Trips to Egypt, Greece, Rome—66 for 

$1.00 (each set) 





American History, 41 prints - - - $ .62 
Costume Design, 100 prints - - - $1.50 
Longfellow’s Poems, 25 prints - - - §$ .37 


Appreciation of Art, 107 prints - - $1.75 

Ae Through the Ages,” 135 for - - $2.00 

History of Architecture 111 for $1.65, and 
others. 


Single Prints, black ink, 114 ¢ each. 
lors, 4c each. Size 5144x8". 


Write for 
‘Topic Hints” 


Tell us what subject is to be illustrated—we 
will recommend just the pictures you need. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
10 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 

















NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 
MID-YEAR ENTRANCE IN JANUARY 

Professional training in Interior Architecture & Decora- 
SEND tion, Costume Design, Graphic Advertising, etc. 
FOR Teacher Training. Incorporated under Regents 
CATALOG Address Box S$, 2239 Broadway, New York City 


Jett DECORATION 


Four Months Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Design 

Courses. Spring Term Starts Feb. 2nd. 
Send for Catalog 15-R. Also Home Study 
Course Starts at once. 


Send for booklet 15- J 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - - New York City 
ee 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
ANNOUNCES 


Loan Exhibits of woodcuts, children’s work, 
toys, papercuts, and peasant art, and sale 
of illustrative material for teachers. 

Write for information and announcement of summer courses 


Mrs. H. B. MacMillan, Exec. Sec'y 127 E. 55th, New York City 























LEATHERWORK 


WILDERCRAFT Lesson Sheets give 
instructions for making useful articles 
Write for a free copy. Also a price list of 
craft leathers, calf and goat laces, tools, 
snaps, and lacing needles 
Send 5c for Sample Cards 
WILDER & COMPANY 

1038 Crosby St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Teaching helps in art, 75 cents ea. 











USE THIS EASY ORDER FORM 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
544 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
Enclosed is $ Please send titles 


which are checked below. I understand that you 
pay full shipping costs. 


[] Bird in Art, No. 754 75¢ 
(] Gift Card Designing, No. 757 75¢ 
[] Plant Form in Design, No. 760 75¢ 
[] Tree in Art, No. 763 75¢ 
[] Design Principles, No. 761 75¢ 
C) Still Life Drawing, No. 762 75¢ 
(] Tree Drawing, No. 756 75¢ 

Name 

Address 

BON ciiincehctxidchancesSiammniie 

NN esac calla elec spp aeosapaedaipelsiliniads 
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DESIGN 





BIRD IN ART No. 754 


Birds make ideal motifs for designs and these 
16 plates (7" x10") show over 100 excellent 
designs. For ages the peacock has been used as 
a motif—in this portfolio 49 peacock designs are 
illustrated. 4-page folder enclosed. 

postpaid, $0.75 


GIFT CARD DESIGNING Neo. 757 


Sixteen plates of designs for Christmas, Easter, and 
Valentines giving over 100 suggestions for use 
in making fascinating greeting cards. 16 plates 
(7”x 10") and 6-page folder of instructions which 
includes 18 outline problems. postpaid, $0.75 


PLANT FORM IN DESIGN No. 760 


Over 100 fine decorative designs taken from the 
following: Wild Rose, Passion Vine, Foxglove, 
Blackberry, Nasturtium, Pine Tree, Easter Lily 
and Flag Lily. These plates are excellent lessons 
in the development of designs. 12 plates (7”x 
10”) and 4-page folder of instructions. 


postpaid, $0.75 
TREE IN ART No. 763 


Sixteen tree portraits and landscape designs, his- 
toric designs, border designs, silhouettes; in all 67 
designs and drawings. Use the 18 problems and 
save the trouble of planning the lessons. 16 plates 
(7”x 10") and 4-page folder of instructions. 


postpaid, $0.75 
DESIGN PRINCIPLES No. 761 


These eight plates (7” x 10”) will furnish you with 
the eight great divisions—Repetition, Radiation, 
Measure, Balance, Symmetry, Unity, Opposition, 
and Transition. 241 excellent designs and an 


8-page folder of instructions. postpaid, $0.75 


DRAWING 








STILL LIFE DRAWING No. 762 





objects for your class in draw- 
ing, arranged on 12 plates (7"x 
10”) showing 25 excellent groups 
for class drawing and 3 construc- 


Handy groups of easy-to-draw 














tion plates. A 6-page folder gives 
instructions and 18 outline prob- 
lems for your class. 


postpaid, 75 cents 








TREE DRAWING No. 756 


A fine example of the various pen 
and ink strokes such as radia- 
tion, stipple, light and dark lines, 
mass and shadow, cross lines and 
curve lines. 
Trees shown: White Pine, Apple, 
Weeping Willow, Young Elm, 
Beeches, Oak, Spruce and Birch- 
es. 12 plates (7”x 10”) and 4- 
page folder of notes. 

postpaid, 75 cents 











